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* Advice and consent” is among the happiest 
political phrases used in the United States. 
It occurs in the national Constitution, in the 
Constitution of Massachusetts, in the Massa- 
chusetts charter of 1691, in the Boston Town 
Records of October 4, 1636. Cromwell made 
laws with the advice and consent of his 
council; but the lovely term has an Ameri- 
can stamp, denoting government by friendly 
agreement rather than by bossism. Bos- 
tonians should associate the interesting and 
telling phrase with John Adams, Increase 
Mather, and the golden era when John Win- 
throp and his companions laid the foundation 
of New England. Winthrop’s Journal, Novem- 


Copyright, 1899, by Witt1am H,. Hitts. 


ber 28, 1635, mentions the word “ boss,” and 
those thinking it a Dutch contribution had 
best show cause. It is not a Boston coinage, 
and not fully naturalized in Boston. 

“ Help,” meaning household or outside as- 
sistants engaged for short periods, occurs in 
the Massachusetts Records of 1645 (ed. Shurtl. 
II., 139), where help and servants are treated 
as separate, the latter being inferior. A “ser- 
vant” in those days was not sud juris; “help” 
stood on different ground, and the distinction 
is still felt, however faintly. “Help” meant a 
free person, “servant” did not. 

That the Oxford dictionary begins the biog- 
raphy of “abutter” in 1874 is not surprising. 
The Boston Town Records have the term on 
September Io, 1673, when it was new. It was 
occasioned by a great harbor of refuge then in 
hand, and still to be traced in Atlantic avenue, 
which was undertaken as a wall or dyke con- 
necting the North End with the South End of 
the town. The abutters on the harbor of 
refuge, which was a vast basin between the 
fortified sea wall and the town, were benefici- 
aries of so great a work, and their betterment 
naturally led to debates and agreements, in 
which there was need for just such a term. 
When the town dock was undertaken in 1641, 
abutters were called “all such whose grounds 
doe butt.” 

In assessing taxes Boston officials always 
used their own “ will and doom” (IV., 1 Mass. 
Rec. 38), and in due course coined the verb 
which is still in use. A law of 1703 (1 Prov. 
Laws, 516) provides that assessors shall 
“*doom” persons who fail to report their tax- 
able property. Hence “dooming-board.” 

We may owe the word “transient” to Mil- 
ton, who was much read in Boston. Our 
selectmen, October 17, 1709, licensed a house 
‘“‘for the entertainment of Trancient persons.” 
Every hotel clerk knows the meaning of “ tran- 
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sient,” and the post-office calls “transient” a 
newspaper mailed by the public at large, as 
distinct from papers mailed by publishers. 

The Boston fire of 1711 occasioned the word 
“ fireward ” (1 Prov. Laws, 677), which is still 
in use, and means a sort of superintendent at 
fires. In the same year the annual town meet- 
ing ordered the purchase of “ some real estate,” 
a phrase recurring in “real estate dealers and 
exchanges,” and distinctly American. 

September 28, 1719, the Boston selectmen 
ordered the town lantern “well fixed with 
Lights in all dark or Stormy Nights.” “Fix” 
is an Americanism, dealing with results rather 
than causes, and “ stormy ” means cloudy, when 
the moon is not visible. James Franklin ad. 
vertised “blanks,” still called forms in Eng- 
land, in his N. E. Courant for July 27, 1724. 
For about the same year, or a little later, the 
diary of Thomas Hutchinson reports “ hogue- 
ing,” or cheating, in a recitation at Harvard. 

As Boston invented paper money, it gave the 
world a long list of financial terms, including 
“currency” (paper money), “depreciation,” 
“ appreciation ”; and in the William Douglass 
pamphlet of 1740, often reprinted, we read of 
“fluctuating” paper, meaning paper money 
“continually depreciating,” and of our financial 
friend, the “promoter.” In those days of 
speculation, imperialism, financial reform, and 
hardships, it was Major Nathaniel Thwing who 
invented Boston “brown bread.” The first 
permit for selling Boston brown bread, the 
essence of which is a mixture of wheat flour 
and Indian meal, was issued January 7, 1746, 
0. Ss., corresponding to January 18, 1746, as we 
reckon, and we might celebrate the day when 
our brown bread was differentiated from the 
article known to Shakespeare. 

Boston was always good at eating and drink- 
ing, and Franklin’s sister used a Boston folk- 
word, when she wrote to her brother, February 
27, 1766 (Letters to Franklin, ed. Duane, p. 
186), that he used to take “goodies” to his 
friends, as Sewall did in earlier days, before 
the word “ goodies " was coined. And as early 
as December 22, 1767, the Boston Town Rec- 
ords use “factory” in the modern sense. In 
1753, when the municipal factory began, it was 
called “the Linnen Manufactory Company.” 


William Cooper, the Boston town clerk, 
gave us the phrase, “the spirit of the times,” 
on February 22, 1774 (23 Boston Record 
Comm. 211), and by 1790 it appeared in 
Goethe's “ Faust.” Sam Adams and the Boston 
town meeting demanded a “ Continental” Con- 
gress June 17,1774, and the term answered re- 
quirements until we made continental money of 
the fluctuating kind, with plenty of deprecia- 
tion. The term thus suffered a great decline, 
but survives, though scarce worth a “conti- 
nental.” 

Boston is unique for its use of the word 
“team,” which used to denote a horse and 
cart, and occasioned the word “teamster,” 
which meant a man having charge of a horse 
and cart. The latter term appears in the 
Town Records of February 19, 1779. ‘ Team- 
ing” and “ teamster” still refer to the carrying 
of dead freight, and Boston is unique in dealing 
officially with one-horse and two-horse teams. 

The Boston town code of 1786, p. 66, uses 
the term “police” in its modern sense. Ap- 
parently we took the new meaning from the 
French, either in the Revolution or via Quebec. 
Virginia at that time employed a “ professor of 
law and police,” where we should say govern- 
ment. 

When turnpikes came, about a century ago, 
patrons used to commute toll, whence our 
“commutation tickets” and the New York 
“commuter.” But while we read of travelers’ 
tickets in 1671 (7 Suffolk Deeds, 226), I have 
no earlier quotation of “ commutation tickets ” 
than 1849 ( Pathfinder, November, 1849, p. 50 )- 

“Democrat” as a political term arose at 
Philadelphia, July 4, 1793, and was due to 
Citizen Genet; but Boston led in using the 
term for a newspaper, the first number of which 
appeared on January 4, 1804. ‘“ Block,” mean- 
ing a group of tenements or stores under one 
roof, is used by the Mercantile Directory of 
1809, when the term was not new, perhaps. 
Some such word was apt to rise in Boston, 
which was always cramped for room and econ- 
omized space for business buildings. 

In 1810 we read here of “bindery” ( Thomas, 
“ Printing,” vol. I., p. 402) and of a “dress- 
maker ” (Col. Centin., October 3, 2/4). The 
terms may not turn out Boston coinages, though 
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“bindery” has the Boston stamp. But the tele- 
phone call, “ Hullo,” is a Boston coinage, as is 
the term “ bicycler.” The latter was given us 
by C. E. Pratt, in 1879, in his book entitled 
“The American Bicycler,” where he explains 
his coinage. ‘“ Hullo,” as atelephone call, may 
have come in 1878, and has gone all round the 
world. “ Trolley” trips, going “by trolley” 
may be Boston coinages, and came about 1890. 

These are minor coinages connected with 
Boston. They are offered subject to better 


evidence. The best evidence in the biography 
of words is sound chronology. Should we live 
longer, we should use dictionaries of words, 
names, and phrases from which guesses and 
dogmatism were eliminated, each word being 
treated about as a good biographical dictionary 
treats persons. The American part of our 
language, especially proper names, offers all 
the delights of original research together with 
abundant rewards. C. W. Ernst. 


Boston, Mass. 





XX.— By THE MANAGING EDITOR OF THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 


Instead of giving certain abstract directions 
to those who wish to market their writings 
with the Congregationalist, perhaps the end in 
view will be served if one who. handles, in the 
course of the year, hundreds of manuscripts 
should select at random from his drawer the 


*This series of ‘‘ Editorial Talks with Contributors,”’ written 
by the editors of the leading American periodicals, and telling 
what they want and do not want in the way of manuscripts, was 
begun in THe Writer for September, 1895, and will be con- 
tinued. The articles that have been published so far are as fol- 
lows: September, 1895, by William Hayes Ward, superintending 
editor of the /ndefendent ; October, 1895, by Robert E. Bonner, 
editor of the Mew York Ledger ; November, 1895, by Robert 
D. Townsend, managing editor of the Oxtlook ; December 
1895, by B. Arkell, editor of Leslie's Weekly, and Rounseville 
Wildman, editor of the Overland Monthly ; January, 1896, by 
Joseph Newton Hallock, editor of the Christian Work, and 
Edwin M. Mead, editor of the New England Magazine ; Feb- 
ruary, 1896, by Robert M. Offord, managing editor of the Mew 
York Observer ; March, 1896, by Nella I. Daggett. editor of the 
Home ; June, 1896, by Amos R. Wells, managing editor of 
the Golden Rule, now the Christian Endeavor World; Sep. 
tember, 1896, by Rosa Sonneschein, editor of the American 
Jewess ; October, 1896, by the editors of the Vouth’s Compan- 
ion ; May, 1897, by A. R. Doyle, editor of the Catholic World 
Magazine; June, 1897, by Arthur T. Vance, editor of the 
Home Magazine ; March, 1898, by Arthur W. Tarbell, editor 
of the National Magazine. _ 

The numbers of THe Writer containing these articles may 
be had separately or together. Numbers published before 
January, 1898, will be sent postpaid for fifteen cents each: 
numbers beginning with January, 1898. will be sent for ten 
cents each. 


EDITORIAL TALKS WITH CONTRIBUTORS.* 


last dozen found unavailable and explain in a 
sentence or two just why this particular paper 
is obliged to decline with thanks this budget. 
[t represents an average lot of communications, 
being perhaps, if anything, alittle better than 
usual. 

Here is a long, well-written story about the 
adventures of two girls in an English town, 
who conceived the idea that it would be great 
fun to secure seats on what is called a carrier’s 
cart, and go to the nearest market town fora 
day’s frolic. Of course, they have a good 
time, but nothing sufficiently startling happens 
to warrant spreading out the tale to the extent 
of three or four thousand words. 

Now comes a tale about a girl who took a 
position as governess in a rich family, was 
snubbed by the oldest daughter of the house, 
became fond of the little boy, her particular 
charge, rescued him on one occasion from im- 
minent death, thus attracting the attention of 
a lawyer visiting the family, who, after a little 
investigation, found out that she was the per- 
son for whom he had been looking for some 
time as the just recipient of a great legacy. 
So the girl bounds forward into a fortune and 
more amicable relations with all her fellow 
men and women. The moral of it all is that 
she obeyed her mother’s dying words, to be 
faithful. Too long! is our verdict again. Too 
improbable and strained! Such things do not 
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happen in real life often enough to be made 
the staple of a story. 

The next envelope contains a lengthy pro- 
duction entitled “ Persian Characteristics.” It 
reveals a faithful handling of encyclopedias. 
Portions of it are well put, but the public eye 
is not directed to Persia just at the moment. 
Give us something on Philippine characteris. 
tics, Erastus, and we shall have a very friendly 
attitude toward it. 

A similar criticism springs to one’s lips touch- 
ing an article on “ Garfield’s Statesmanship.” 
That subject would naturally be treated in such 
a series as Senator Hoar has been writing for 
Scribner's on his political reminiscences, but 
why should a youngster in his sophomore year 
think that the public is lying awake nights to 
get his estimate of a president who has been 
dead nearly twenty years? The vital trouble 
with articles like this is that they exploit per- 
sons and matters that are not nowin the stream 
of current thought. As the Chicago man said 
after gazing at the Pyramids: “ Well, I suppose 
they are wonderful, but the fact is there ain’t no 
market for pyramids.” There is absolutely 
no market for articles by unknown writers 
touching these distant and abstract themes. 

We press on to pick up what the author calls 
a carefully prepared essay on “ Disadvantages 
of Contemporary Life.” His personal letter 
kindly gives carte blanche to alter or expunge 
any part, and indicates a disposition to accept 
whatever rates the editor may be pleased to 
offer. One hates to say no to such an accom- 
modating individual, but this aspirant for fame 
has too many ideas for the space at his dis- 
posal. His basal notion is that our generation 
labors under a great disadvantage because so 
many great thoughts have been “thunk ” be- 
fore, and so many valiant deeds accomplished 
before we came on the stage. Then he twists 
around to the position that the ancients, after 
all, had some disadyantages of their own, after 
which he reverts to his original thesis, and 
then draws the final lesson that we would all 
better be content with honest mediocrity. 
The article leaves the impression that the 
author does n’t get anywhere, after all; and 
Little Peterkin’s question, “ What good came 
of it at last? ” comes to mind. 


An Ohio minister sends an article entitled 
‘“Name or Number?” in which he starts out 
with a dissertation on the significance of 
church names. His first page is interesting 
and encouraging reading, but the subsequent 
ones are little more than a repetition of it, in 
different language. So we proceed to take up 
a young man’s homily on “ Meditation,” the 
opening sentence of which is that we are living 
in a busy age. Recovering from the shock 
produced by this surprising statement, we work 
our way through four pages, which set forth the 
need of more meditation. It is a pretty good 
article, but there is nothing sparkling in it, or 
nothing that lays hold of the inner life partic- 
ularly. As our homiletic professor in the 
theological seminary used to say of some of 
our sermons, “It lacks prongs.” 

We proceed to glance over “Swinging a 
Lantern.” This is autobiographical. A youth 
in Northern Michigan stopped, in the middle 
of the nigbt, an East-bound freight train by 
swinging his lantern, and as he walks home 
afterward, across the clearing, he is thrilled by 
the thought that the swing of his lantern had not 
only stopped the heavy train, but had started 
influences that will reach to the very ends of 
the universe. This thought he proceeds to 
develop at length, winding up with the very com- 
mendable conclusion that if he can stop a 
freight train, God, who created the universe, 
can perform miracles. Our friend William 
does not tellus just why he stopped that heavy 
freight train, but if it was for the purpose of 
securing material for a newspaper article, we 
are sorry to say that, so far as we are con- 
cerned, he made one of the greatest mistakes of 
his life — not that we do not agree with all that 
he says, but the general public would not rate 
the effect of William’s swing of his lantern as 
highly as William does himself, and we cater 
to the general public. 

“Some Memories of Charles Kingsley” is 
a long and well-written article, but just why 
it should come in now does not appear until the 
very last sentence, when the writer says that a 
quarter of a century has passed since Kingsley 
died. He sHould have started out with that 
statement, as well as with a statement of the 
fact, which appears in his letter accompanying 
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the manuscript, that he .himself personally 
knew Kingsley thirty years ago. But the 
recollections now before us add hardly anything 
to that delighttul memoir, than which there is 
nothing better in biographical literature, 
written by Mrs. Charles Kingsley. The only 
new fact which appears is that Kingsley, 
though a smoker himself, does not believe that 
a young man should smoke until he is twenty- 
one years of age; but we can hardly give a page 
of the paper to exploit this hitherto unpub- 
lished announcement. This author’s personal 
letter to the editor, by the way, is commendable 
in that he tells us that he has contributed, now 





and then, to the Youth’s Companion and to 
Frank Leslie's. Such an announcement pre- 
disposes the reader to favorable consideration 
of the manuscript. 

Last in the packet is a paper on “ Mind 
Building in Dogs.” Its great defect is that it 
is too technical. It talks about “frontal con- 
volutions” and “embryonic cells.” We had 
hoped that it would be suitable for our juve- 
nile department, but we shall advise the writer 
to send it to the editor of Great Thoughts, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Howard A. Bridgman. 


Boston, Mass. 





1. Don’t begin by asking a busy editor for 
a place on his paper without showing him sam- 
ples of your work. 

2. Don’t expect him to 1: ad them if he does 
not need an assistant. 

3- Don’t invite sudden death by asking him 
for an opinion or criticism of your prose or 
poetry. He has a thousand other things to do. 

4. Don’t forget that journalism is a trade, 
and requires at least as much apprenticeship 
as any other trade. You wouldn't ask an At- 
lantic liner’s captain to give you a mate’s berth 
just because you had a taste for yachting. 

So much for the preliminary “don’ts.” If 
you aspire to succeed as a newspaper writer, it 
is essential to bear in mind that the rules of 
rhetoric are the rules of all good writing, 
whether it be the editorial, reporting, or any 
other branch. 

1. Be brief. When you have boiled down 
your article to the smallest dimensions, boil it 
again. 

2. Avoid “ fine writing” and, equally, hack- 
neyed phrases, and, above all, slang, which is 
language in its shirt-sleeves and stocking feet, 
and vulgar beyond — alas, no! —not “beyond 
expression.” 


ADVICE TO WOULD-BE REPORTERS. 





3- Say whatever you have to say plainly, 
succinctly, and with every essential detail of 
date, place, and person. 

4. Don’t take it for granted that your 
reader knows all about any of the matter until 
you have briefly recapitulated it. Then, if you 
must turn your pen loose and burst into meta- 
phors and other fireworks, do so. The editor 
will cross it ail out, and admire you not at all 
for giving him the trouble. 

5. Always respect your reader’s intellect. 
You are in no danger of ever writing above it 
if you humbly endeavor to write after the man- 
ner of the best masters. Shakespeare is not 
above the understanding of the wayfaring man; 
and the literary merits of the Bible are second 
only to its religious value. 

Finally, if you “contemplate embarking on 
the sea of literature,” and if that is the way that 
you are tempted to express your intention — 
Don’t! The ocean is crowded with polysyl- 
labic derelicts; but there is room enough still 
for modest little one-masted shallops, which 
may grow up to be full-rigged ships if they sail 
prudently on their early voyages. 

Fames Feffrey Roche. 
The Holy Cross Purple. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WriITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of THE WRITER are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 


. 
a 


If the shoemaker doesn’t get too far from 
his last, his critical comments may expose 
flaws in what the world— lacking the expert 
knowledge’ of the specialist—has agreed to 
call its masterpieces. B. Fletcher Robinson, 
in Cassell’s Magazine for September, quotes a 


Thames waterman as saying that he knew the 
very “drudgerman,” or “ underwaterman,” who 
used to take Charles Dickens out in his boat, 
and whose experiences gave the inspiration 
for the opening of “Our Mutual Friend.” 
“To my mind,” says the waterman, “ Mr. 
Dickens overdid it a sight too much in that 
same book. A drudgerman would never have 
passed all his time hunting for dead ‘uns. It 
would n't have paid him, seeing as the parishes 
never gave more than five bob for the job. Of 
course, he would take one if it came, in the 
way of business, and maybe he would go 
through its pockets, though it would te little 
he was likely to find there. As for charging a 
pal with committing murder for the sake of 
finding the body afterwards, twas mere fool- 
talking, which the riverside folk would have 
laughed at.” The critical waterman undoubt- 
edly speaks with authority on this subject. 
Still, one does not regret having read the Dick- 
ens story. 


~ 
* * 


It is important to writers who are offering 
miscellaneous manuscripts for publication that 
they should know of new ventures in the pub- 
lishing world, since the publishers of a new 
magazine, for instance, are likely to want more 
manuscripts from general contributors than the 
publishers of magazines which have had storms 
of manuscripts aimed at them for years. For 
this reason THE WRITER gives regularly in- 
formation regarding new periodicals and pub- 
lishing houses, as it does of changes of all 
kinds in the publishing world. Writers should 
remember, however, that there is always risk 
in dealing with anew publication. Experience 
has shown that more than ninety per cent. of 
new magazines fail, and some of the few that 
survive live only from hand to mouth and are 
unable to pay contributors for manuscripts. 
The writer, therefore, who bombards every 
new editor with manuscripts as soon as the 
editorial head appears in sight is more than 
likely to lose some of them, and if he is wise 
he will conduct his operations with even more 
than military discretion. Before sending a 
manuscript to a new publication it is always 
wise to buy a copy of the periodical, and not 
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only to study it with a view to discovering its 
apparent needs, but to look up the financial 
standing of its publishers as well. If writers 
would take more ordinary business precautions 
in dealing with editors and publishers, fewer 
complaints would be made of the loss or mis- 
use of manuscripts. In the case of new maga- 
zines, especially, it is better to be safe than to 
be sorry. A list of the promising periodical 
ventures launched since the first number of 
THE WRITER was printed in April, 1887, would 
more than fill a single number of the magazine. 


- 
Go" 2 


The methods of authors should always in- 
clude good business methods. 


* o" * 

In connection with the “ Editorial Talk with 
Contributors,” by the editor of the Congrega- 
tionalist, which is published in this number of 
THE WRITER, these instructions to writers, 


which the Congregationalist prints on its first 
page, will be read with interest : — 


TO OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 

We do not return manuscripts unless, when received, stamps 
are found with them. We do not undertake to notify those who 
offer to send stamps for return of their manuscripts, if rejected: 

Our declination of a manuscript does not imply that it is not 
valuable. We receive many more than we can use, especially 
on theological, historical, and denominational themes. 

Manuscripts accepted are often of necessity held for some 
time before they can be used. Some good articles have been 
waiting in our safe for years. 

We pay for accepted unsolicited manuscripts when they are 
published. 

We do not pay for sermon:, papers which have been read in 
public or which have already been printed, or for letters used 
in Readers’ Forum. 

It isnot honorable to send the same articles to two or more 
publications unaccompanied by information to that effect. 

The effort to save paper by writing in close lines, in small 
letters, and on both sides of the sheet is worse than wasted. 
Such communications usually slip unread intothe wastebasket. 

We do not acknowledge the receipt of manuscripts unless 
requested, with directed and stamped envelope enclosed. 

Articles which range in length from 500 to 1,200 words, and 
which treat some vital subject in a direct and graphic way, are 
most likely to prove acceptable. 

Articles or news designed for immediate insertion should 
reach us not later than Monday morning. 

Those who send manuscripts to the Congregationalist are 
expected to comply with these conditions. 


* 
. @ 


The list of new books announced this fall 
covers forty-two pages of the October Critic. 


And yet there are authors who complain that 
publishers will not put their manuscripts in 
print! W. H. H. 





““NEWSPAPER ENGLISH” EDITED. 


Through the columns of the | Through the columns of the 
Nineteenth Century,a review | Nineteenth Century, a review 
of high standing, the Hon. | of high standing, the Hon. 
Frederick Leveson-Gower, a| Frederick Leveson-Gower, a 
grandson of the poetical Duch- | grandson of the poetical Duch- 
ess, proves that Byron could | ess, proves satisfactorily to 
not have been the author of | himself, if not to others, that 





‘* Werner,” satisfactorily to | Byron could not have been the 
himself, if not to others. — | author of ‘‘ Werner.’ 
Literature. 
—_ oe - 
QUERIES. 





{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questious must be brief, and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. ] 





Is it correct to say: “Next Monday is 
Christmas ”? B. E. T. 

[Is it correct to say: ‘Last Monday is 
Christmas”? As it is right to say: ~ Last 
Monday was Christmas,” so it is best to say: 
“Next Monday will be Christmas.”—w. H. H. ] 


How can a reviser best become known? 
How can he gain a reputation for satisfactory 
work, granted he cando such? Isita aeeth 
of business confidence to say I have examined 
such and such a story? I have considerable 
of this work to do, and find each client exacting 
as to my part being confidential, yet the same 
persons inquire minutely as to my experience 
in this line. M. M. 


[ The best way for a reviser to make himself 
known is by advertising in literary publications 
and by circulars. He may establish his repu- 
tation by giving references to those for whom 
he has done work, having previously obtained 
their permission, or by giving references to 
prominent writers, or editors, or publishers, 
whom ne has first satisfied of his ability. It 
would be a breach of confidence to refer to a 
client without having first obtained express 
permission. — w. H. H. ] 


Allow me to suggest that the value of your 
magazine as a help to writers would, in my 
opinion, be increased if a descriptive list of all 
new publications which are likely to be in the 
market for manuscripts of any kind were pub- 
lished in it. Writers want to know of all the 
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places where their productions may be wanted. 
They know, of course,the names and addresses 
of the older publications, syndicates, literary 
bureaus, etc., but as this field is all the time 
being entered by new ventures, I think these 
should be brought to their notice in a journal 
especially designed to be helpful to the writing 
fraternity. I believe that if THE WRITER 
would devote more space to this kind of lit- 
erary news, its course would not only be ap- 
proved and appreciated by its present readers, 
but it would thereby add many new names to 
its list of subscribers. 5. C 8. 

[THE WRITER has always given regularly 
in its “ News and Notes” information about all 
new periodicals of general interest. Any one 
who reads the magazine month after month 
will get all the news of this kind that is worth 
having. — w. H. H. | 


(1.) Just what is meant bya story so many 
words long? 


(2.) How would you write the singular pos 
sessive of the word “Moses”? I have two 
works on punctuation ( Bigelow and Allardyce ) 
which differ. What is your opinion? 

E. A.C. 

[(1.) “A story of 2,000 words” means a story 
that in print would fill the space required to 
print a story of 2,000 ordinary words with only 
an ordinary number of paragraphs. Editors 
estimate the length of stories by the approxi- 
mate number of words they contain, instead of 
by the number of sheets of paper on which they 
are written. A 2,000-word story will overrun a 


Eight 


little an ordinary newspaper column. 
hundred words approximately will fill a page of 


THE WRITER. Of course, if a story is para- 
graphed in the French style, 2,000 words will 
fill much more space than if the story is printed 
with only a few paragraphs. In estimating 
the length of manuscripts, editors take the 
paragraphing into account. If there is a good 
deal of dialogue, a story containing say 1,500 
words, actual count, may be reckoned as a 
2,000-word story, because it will take up in 
print the space ordinarily required for 2,000 
words. 

(2.) Instead of saying either “ Moses’ mis- 
takes’ or “ Moses’s mistakes,” it is undoubt- 
edly better to follow Bob Ingersoll and say 
“ The mistakes of Moses.” If the apostrophe 
must be used, the editor of THE WRITER 


thinks that the spelling should be such as to 
indicate the usual pronunciation of the word 
that is used in the possessive case. For in- 
stance, he would write: ‘“‘ The Mothers’ Club,” 
“ The Johnsons’ cat,” “ John Kendrick Bangs’s 
book,” ‘“ Charles’s horse,” “Mr. and Mrs. 
Haynes’s house,” “ Richard Harding Davis’s 
brother.” No one would say “ The Mothers’s 
Club,” pronouncing “ Mothers” in three sylla- 
bles. On the other hand, if one says “John 
Kendrick Bangs’ book,” the hearer does not 
necessarily know whether John Kendrick isa 
Bang or a Bangs. The pronunciation should 
be such as to make the matter clear to him, 
and the printed form of the word should indi- 
cate that pronunciation.— W. H. H. } 


(1.) Howcan I obtain a copyright? Please 
give details of correspondence necessary and 
cost of taking out a copyright. 

(2.) If 1 write a book and it is published on 
a royalty, what assurance have | that the pub- 
lishers will pay me a percentage on every book 
sold? It seems to me that the publisher could 
make such returns as he saw fit. 

(3.) What is the common method of hand- 
ling the business? What is the usual percent- 
age paid to authors on the gross sales of a 
book ? 

(4-) In case an author is dissatisfied with 
his publisher, what must he do to change pub- 
lishers, provided the author holds the copy- 
right? 

(5-) Ifawriter has an article printed in a 
magazine which is protected by general copy- 
right, and the writer has a personal copyright, 
does the magazine acquire any right to his 
articles other than for the first insertion? 

M. Z. 


[(1.) Full instructions regarding the process 
of obtaining a copyright are given in a circular 
which the Librarian of Congress, Washington, 
D. C., will send to anybody on request. The 
necessary fee is sixty cents — or $1.10 if a certi- 
ficate of copyright is desired. The certificate 
is not necessary, and, if it is wanted, can be 
obtained at any time. 

(2.) The question of possible fraudulent 
treatment of authors by publishers was fully 
discussed in an answer to a query published in 
THE WRITER for March, 1899 (Vol. XIIL., 
p- 42). 

(3.) The royalty paid to authors varies 
according to the ability of the author in each 
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case to dictate terms to his publisher. Ten 
per cent. of the retail price is perhaps the 
ordinary royalty where the publisher takes the 
whole risk in publishing a book. If the author 
shares the risk, his royalty should be larger. 
If he takes the whole risk, it should be con- 
siderably larger. 

(4.) An author who is dissatisfied with his 
publisher, and who holds the copyright of his 
book, will do well to consult a lawyer. What 
he can do will depend on the terms of the 
agreement under which the book is published. 

(5.) If an article printed in a copyrighted 
magazine has printed under the title a line 
showing that the author has personally copy- 
righted the article, the copyright is controlled 
by him, unless he has assigned his original 
copyright to the editor or publisher.— w. H. H.] 





If an author’s manuscript be published in an 
uncopyrighted magazine, can he legally, and 
without risking the “ Black List,” send it for 
publication to another magazine that is copy- 
righted ? E. P. N. 


[ No. A manuscript once published without 
copyright belongs to the public, and the author 


has no more legal interest in it than anybody 
else.— W. H. H. ] 





->- 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Ina M. Boles, who wrote the bright verses, 
“The Fashion-plate Girl,” in S¢. Nicholas for 
July, lives in Arkansas. She has never had 
any other literary work published outside of 
school magazines and the like. “ The truth is,” 
she says, in answering a request for personal 
information, “ my aspirations are in the line of 
the brush instead of the pen, and the jingle 
printed in S¢. Nicholas was submitted merely 
as an accompaniment to two drawings that I 
thought were fairly good. St. Nicholas de- 
clined to share this opinion, but accepted the 
verses.” 





Ann Devoore, whose dinner sketch, “ The 
Stolen Saint,” was published in the August 
Munsey’s, is a new writer. Another dinner 
sketch of hers, “ The Kentucky Heiress,” ap- 
peared in Munsey’s not long ago, and she has 


contributed short stories and verse to M/cClure’s 
and other magazines. Her fantastic novel, 
“Oliver Iverson,” was published in May by 
Herbert S. Stone & Co., of Chicago, as one of 
the series of Blue Cloth Books. 





Jennie E. T. Dowe, author of the song, 
‘Larry Kisses the Right Way,” in the Cenfury 
for August, is now a resident of Boston. She 
has also lived in Worcester, Mass., but was 
born and has passed much of her life among 
the famous Berkshires. Her early work ap- 
peared in Scrzbner’s, in the form of light verse 
and song. Much of it was Anglo-Scottish, and 
exceedingly quaint and musical. Her songs 
of Ireland, more than fifty of which have ap- 
peared in the Century, have been made a dis- 
tinctive feature of that publication. The work 
of Mrs. Dowe has also appeared at varying 
intervals in the /udependent, Harper's, St. 
Nicholas, the Youth's Companion, and many 
other publications. She has also done much 
artistic and critical writing for the newspapers. 
Mrs. Dowe has published many short stories, 
among them stories of society, and many 
stories New England in character, as her birth 
and training have made her thoroughly familiar 
with people of cities as well as the more quaint 
residents of some of the rural districts. Many 
of her songs have been set to music by such 
composers as Alfred J. Dye, of London, and 
Alexander S. Gibson, president of the Connecti- 
cut Musical Association, and others. Her 
work lends itself readily to illustration, and has 
come under the hand of Robert Blum, Alfred 
Kappes, and other skillful artists. Mrs. Dowe’s 
work is found in collections by the Harpers, 
and in the Canterbury Series, published in 
London, under Walter Scott. She has made 
a critical selection of her best work in verse 
and song, and is soon to issue it in book form. 
The influence of a varied ancestry is found in 
Mrs. Dowe. On her paternal side she is de- 
scended from good old New England stock, 
counting among her immediate ancestors Cap- 
tain Shields, who was a famous man in the 
days of 76; also the Tuppers, who trace their 
descent back to nobility, and count as relatives 
the author of “ Proverbial Philosophy ” and the 
present Sir Charles Tupper of Canada. On 
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the maternal side Mrs. Dowe is in direct de- 
scent from Tom Moore, the Irish song writer. 
Mrs. Dowe began to scribble as soon as she 
learned to write, and, in her own words, her 
work has been successful and popular from the 
time it was worth publishing. She is now 
writing short stories for Harfer’s, which are 
receiving unqualified praise, and new Irish 
work from her pen will appear this year in the 
Century. Mrs. Dowe is a very busy woman, 
and at present has in preparation literary 
projects of importance. Her success is the 
deserved result of long and close study, keen 
observation, and hard work. In her method 
of writing she practices both the “inspiration ” 
and the “thinking-out ” processes; that is, she 
frequently spends several hours thinking out 
the plot of astory or the form of a poem, and 
then, sitting down to compose, writes on 
another subject entirely, which, without doubt, 
is an original method — and it might as well be 
said, in closing, that this is Mrs. Dowe’s 
method in about everything she undertakes. 


Charles Ferguson, whose poem, “ A Song of 
the Nebraska Cattle Country,” appeared in the 
Critic for August, is a clergyman living in Ne- 
braska. He has written very little for print and 


mostly for newspapers. Last year he had an 
article in the North American Review, and this 
year the Avena has takenan article of his. The 
manuscript for a book upon which he has been 
at work for a long time is now in the hands of 
the publishers, and will appear in a few weeks. 
The book is called “ The Religion of Democ- 
racy —A Manual of Devotion.” Rev. Mr. 
Ferguson was bred to the legal profession, and 
came into the ministry of the Episcopal church 
“after traveling about the world,” he says, 
“ and living and learning some things — it was 
not a fatality.” 


Edna Kenton, whose story, “ The Waiter’s 
Story,” appeared in Afunsey’s for August. was 
born in Springfield, Mo., is twenty-four years 
old, and is a graduate ('97) of the University 
of Michigan. Much of her practice work was 
done on different college publications and later 


in newspaper work in Chicago. Munsey’s has 


published other work of hers, and she has now 
accepted manuscripts elsewhere, soon to ap- 
pear. Miss Kenton’s school life has,so recently 
closed that she has had comparatively little time 
to write. In the next year or two she hopes to 
find some of the leisure necessary for getting 
her collection of material into shape for a 
future public. 


Annie Fellows Johnston, whose story, “ By 
Courtesy of the Clown,” appeared in the Au- 
gust McClure, has written seven books in the 
last nine years. “Joel: A Boy of Galilee,” 
which has often been called “a ‘Ben Hur’ for 
children,” was brought out by Roberts Brothers, 
of Boston, and Edward Arnold, of London, and 
has since been translated into Italian and pub- 
lished in Rome. “In League with Israel,” a 
story relating to modern Judaism, was written 
specially for the reading course of the Epworth 
League, and was published by the Methodist 
Book Concern in 1895. L. C. Page & Co., of 
Boston, are the publishers of Mrs. Johnston’s 
other books, which have all proved to be among 
the most popular and best-selling juvenile 
books issued lately. Several of them have 
been adopted by the Indiana State Reading 
Circle in its yearly course. ‘Big Brother” 
was the first of these, and was followed by 
“The Little Colonel” and “Ole Mammy’s 
Torment,” two stories of Kentucky life, the 
latter being the amusing experiences of a little 
darkey. The material for “The Gate of the 
Giant Scissors,” published last year, was 
gathered by the author during a winter spent 
recently in France, in the quaint old village of 
St. Symphorian, just across the Loire from 
Tours. Her last story (now in press) is “ Two 
Little Knights of Kentucky,” and the scene is 
laid in the same neighborhood where the Little 
Colonel lived, and where Mrs. Johnston now 
resides. Besides these seven volumes of prose, 
Mrs. Johnston has also published a book of 
poems (L. C. Page & Co.) called “ Songs 
Ysame,” which were written by herself and her 
sister, Albion Fellows Bacon. Some of these 
appeared first in the Youth's Companion, the 
best being “At Early Candle-lighting,” 
“ Through an Amber Pane,” and “ At a Tene- 
ment Window.” Mrs. Johnston has contributed 
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short stories to the Youth's Companion for a 
number of years, but has written for no maga- 
zine until recently, with the exception of a little 
Irish story, called “In a Jaunting-car,” which 
appeared in Munsey’s eight years ago. Mrs. 
Johnston has spent considerable time abroad, 
and while she has drawn extensively on her 
travels for material, her work has been influ- 
enced most by the country life of her childhood. 
She is a native of Indiana, and, like Riley, 
finds an inspiration in homely, every-day 
scenes. At present she is residing in Pewee 
Valley, Kentucky, one of the most charming 
suburbs of Louisville. 





Anna C. Minogue, whose serial story, “A 
Plaything of Fate,” was begun in Donahoe's 
Magazine for July, was born near Carlisle, Ky., 
and attended the public school and normal 
college there, finishing at the Paris ( Ky.) 
Academy. It was the opinion of her friends 
that she should teach school; she wanted to 
write—so disappointed her friends. About 
five years ago she went to Cincinnati to get 
work. The first story that she submitted to 
the Cincinnati Post was accepted, and she was 
invited to become one of the paper's regular 
contributors, and later was given charge of its 
Woman’s Column. This gave her a start. 
She is still in the journalistic profession, doing 
some correspondence and department work, 
but literary pursuits are more to her taste. 
Miss Minogue’s talent first developed itself in 
verse-writing, and three stanzas, written at the 
age of twelve, brought her a complimentary 
note of acceptance from an editor, which was, 
and still is, a very precious document in her 
eyes. Her short stories have been published 
in various periodicals of high standing. Her 
first novels, “The Rainbow Chasers” and 
“Cardome: A Romance of Kentucky,” were 
written last year and this year. These are 
stories of Kentucky, as are nearly all of her 
stories, for, she says, “there is a world of ro- 
mance connected with the history of our state.” 
“ Cardome ”’ is historical, and after the appear- 
ance of a few installments of the story in the 
New World, Miss Minogue received a com- 
munication from a publisher regarding it. 
“The Rainbow Chasers” has for its main 


theme one of Kentucky’s always interesting 
gubernatorial and senatorial elections, and the 
favorable reception accorded it as a serial en- 
courages Miss Minogue to publish it in book- 
form, and she is now revising it for publication. 
These stories are laid in the Blue Grass Belt, 
as it is with that section the author is best 
acquainted ; but she is engaged on a story of 
life in the Kentucky mountain country, ‘*‘ which 
really isn’t all made up,” she says, “ of running 
mountain stills and perpetuating feuds, as the 
newspapers would make the world believe.” 
‘“‘Cardome,” which gives the title to the story 
in the Mew World, was the home of the late 
ex-Governor Robinson, of Kentucky, and is 
one of the historic places of the state. It is 
on the edge of Georgetown, and in the gov- 
ernor’s time was famous for its social life. 
When Lafayette visited this country he was 
entertained there with a big barbecue, and the 
family used to show the big high-posted bed 
and room he occupied. Mrs. Annie Chambers 
Ketchum, the poetess, was born there. Itisa 
most interesting old place, and furnished Miss 
Minogue with much material for her story. 





Emma Huntington Nason, whose poem, “ St. 
Olga’s Bell,” appeared in S¢. Nicholas for 
August, has contributed to the AZ/antic, the 
Century, the Cosmopolitan, the Independent, 
and other magazines. Her stories and verses 
for young people have appeared in S¢. Vicholas, 
the Youth's Companion, Wide Awake, and 
Our Little Ones. Mrs. Nason comes of staunch 
New England ancestry. She has a liberal 
strain of the “ Mayflower” blood in her veins, 
and her ancestors have borne a conspicuous 
part in our Colonial history. She was the 
daughter of Samuel W. Huntington, whose 
ancestors came from Norwich, England, in 
1633, and from whom all the Huntingtons in 
America have descended. This family has 
counted among its members many eminent and 
distinguished men. One was a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, another a mem- 
ber of General Washington's staff, while in 
later generations some of the country’s most 
noted lawyers, writers, artists, and divines have 
borne the name of Huntington. Mrs. Nason’s 
mother was Sally Mayo, a lineal descendant of 
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Rev. John Mayo, who wasthe first pastor of the 
Second Church in Boston, where he preached 
for twenty years. From this sturdy Puritan 
stock Mrs. Nason has inherited a fine intellect, 
with varied powers of mind, and many admira- 
ble personal traits. She was born in Hal- 
lowell, Me., where her great-grandparents set- 
tled in 1793. Since her marriage to Charles H. 
Nason, a prominent business man of Augusta, 
her home has been in that city. Her spirited 
ballads and lovely child fancies, as they have 
appeared in the magazines, have had delighted 
readers unnumbered. In 1888 these ballads and 
lyrics appeared in a volume, “ White Sails.” 
Mrs. Nason is also the author of a volume 
of verse, recently published by Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co., entitled “The Tower, with 
Legends and Lyrics.” The verses, “ Body and 
Soul,” originally published in the Century, and 
“ Two Faces,” in the Atlantic Monthly, have 
been pronounced “two of the most remarka- 
ble poems published in this country in recent 


years. “ Body and Soul” was selected by Mr. 
Warner for republication in his “World's Best 
Literature.” 


Frances Bacon Paine, who wrote the com- 
edy, “The Complete Service,” in Harper's 
Bazar for June 3, is a New York woman, who, 
with the exception of a few years spent in 
foreign travel, has lived always in New York 
city or its suburbs. Her home at present is at 
Mamaroneck, on the Sound. Her husband, 
Henry Gallup Paine, is managing editor of 
Harper's Weekly. Mrs. Paine has contributed 
largely to the Harper periodicals, most of her 
short stories, sketches, dialogues, and verses, 
together with articles of a more practical 
nature, having appeared in Harfer’s Bazar. 
Mrs. Paine has two little daughters, aged 
seven and nine. 


Etta W. Pierce, author of the story, “ Miss 
Angel,” in Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly 
for August, is of old Revolutionary stock, and 
was born in a suburb of Boston, where she 
still lives a portion of each year, though her 
winters are spent in New York. For some 
years she has contributed stories and poems 
to the Popular Monthly and other publica- 


tions, but only a small portion of her time has- 
ever been devoted to literary work. 


Anna Wentworth Sears (formerly Anna 
Wentworth Caldwell), the author of the short 
story, “When Mrs. Van Worcester Dines,” 
that appeared in Harper's Magazine for 
August, was born in Brooklyn, but spent most 
of her childhood and early girlhood in Europe, 
where she went to school in France and Ger- 
many. On their return from abroad, her 
parents took up their abode in New York, and 
in that city she was married, in 1891, to Joseph 
Hamblen Sears, a Harvard graduate of the 
class of 1889, and the author of “Fur and 
Feather Tales.” Since their marriage Mr. and 
Mrs. Sears have lived in New York in the 
winter, and now have their summer home at 
Oyster Bay, Long Island. Mrs. Sears has 
written several short stories, which have been 
published in the Harper periodicals, and one 
short article for the North American Review, 
and an article on “The Outdoor Woman,” that 
appeared in the Cosmopolitan. 


Benjamin Coxe Stevenson, whose story, 
“Jenny,” appeared in AM/cClure's Magazine for 
August, is an Indiana farmer, and “ Jenny” is 
his first and only story. He wrote the story 
about two years ago, but thought little of trying 
to get it published until last fall, when he sent 
it to McClure’s. Mr. Stevenson received his 
primary education in country schools, and then 
studied at Harvard College for three years, 
with the class of 1889. After that he followed 
one or two occupations for a while, but finally 
drifted back to the farm, which he had been 
operating in the meantime at long range. He 
hopes to have more time to devote to literary 
work in the future than he has had in the past. 


Charles F. Welles, author of the story, “ The 
Little Red St. Joseph,” which appeared in the 
International Magazine for May, lives in In- 
diana. His literary work has been mostly in 
the line of short stories, though he has fur- 
nished serials to Munsey's Argosy, the Chicago 
Ledger, anda New York juvenile paper. He 
also has a serial which will appear in a Southern 
paper soon, besides stories awaiting publica- 
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tion in the Mew Orleans Times-Democrat, the 
Chicago Record, and the Home Magazine. He 
has lately completed a manuscript of a nautical 
story relating to the late war, which has not 
yet been disposed of. The /nternational 
Magazine has accepted an article of his en- 
titled “Their Christmas Gift,” which will 
probably appear in the December number. 





Brand Whitlock, who wrote “ The Pardon of 
Thomas Whalen,” which was published in 
Ainslee’s Magazine for July, and “The Ques- 
tion,” which appeared the same month in 4/un- 
sey’s Magazine, was born thirty years ago in 
Urbana, Ohio. He is the son of a clergyman, 
and is a lawyer by profession, practicing in 
Toledo, Ohio. Before he practiced law, how- 
ever, Mr. Whitlock was a newspaper man. He 
began as a reporter on the Toledo papers, and 
in a year or two became a writer of editorial 
paragraphs and matter of that nature on the 
Toledo Blade. From there he went to Chicago 
as a member of the staff of the Hera/d before 
it had agglutinated the old 77mes, and wrote 
on state politics, traveling as a political corre- 
spondent and spending the winters in Spring- 
field, reporting the proceedings of the Illinois 
legislature for his paper. He then took up the 
study of law, and spent four years in the state 
house at Springfield, having charge of the de- 
partment of records and the publication and 
annotation of the laws in the office of the sec- 
retary of state. He was admitted to the bar 
in 1894, and in 1897 returned to Toledo to take 
up active practice. Mr. Whitlock has em- 
bodied the experience and observation of his 
acquaintance with politics in a series of short 
stories on political life in the Middle West, 
which are to appear in A7zmus/ee’s during the 
coming year. 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 








Kingsley.—Mrs. Florence Morse Kingsley 
is best known as the author of “ Titus,” the 
book which had the phenomenal sale of three 
million copies in three years, and which has 
been translated into French, German, Italian, 


Spanish, Swedish, Portuguese, Norwegian, 


Japanese, and Hindu. “ Titus ” won a prize of 
$1,000, ranking first among 377 competitions. 
When asked how she came to write the book, 
Mrs. Kingsley replied: ‘* Titus’ was an acci- 
dent, or, as | prefer to believe, an inspiration. 
I happen to have a favorite uncle who has 
always fancied that I had a gift for writing; 
and when, a few years ago, a publisher offered 
a prize for the best story embodying the life of 
Christ, this uncle sent me the circular, with the 
words ‘You must write this’ scrawled across 
it. I glanced over the announcement, care- 
lessly brushed it aside with a little laugh at the 
absurdity of my too partial relative’s demand, 
and gave the subject no further conscious 
thought. But something must have happened 
in that part of my brain where the unbidden 
work goes on, for vague ideas kept haunting 
me until, at four o’clock one morning, | sud- 
denly awoke with the whole plot of ‘Titus’ 
clearly outlined in my mind, and from that 
moment the story gave me no rest until it was 
finished, eight weeks later. It seemed as if | 
could not stop. I wrote day and night. | 
would often take up my pen without an idea of 
what I was going to say, and whole pages 
would seem to come ‘out of the nowhere into 
the here.’” Mrs. Kingsley has since written 
several other works. ‘ My work?” she said, 
in answer toa question. “I fear I don’t do it 
after any received fashion. It would be im- 
possible for me to make a skeleton of a novel 
and then build around it. No, I write chapter 
after chapter, and almost unconsciously my 
characters become so thoroughly alive that of 
themselves they work out their destinies.” 
Mrs. Kingsley is a graduate of Wellesley Col- 
lege, where, beside her scholastic distinctions, 
she was captain of a boat club. — Rochester 
Post-Express. 

Mace. — The poem, “ Only Waiting,” by the 
late Mrs. Frances Laughton Mace, was origi- 
nally published in the Waterville ( Me.) Mait. 
It adds very much to the beauty of the verse to 
know the source ofits inspiration. Atthe time 
it was written (1851 ) Mrs. Mace was at Water- 
ville, Me., and visited the “ poor farm” of the 
town. She found among others there a very 
worthy man, deeply religious, and beloved by 
all who knew him —a Mr. Kimball. He had 
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lost the use of either hand, and could not walk 
without assistance; he was brought to this con- 
dition by a severe sickness in youth, and all 
through his life was “only waiting ” — a daily 
expression of his. Late in life he married a 
worthy woman, who, owing to being totally 
blind, had been thrown upon public charity. 
He had the eyes, she the hands; she was in- 
deed a helpmeet. Both have finished * wait- 
ing,” as has Mrs. Mace. — Henry Hatch, in 
San Francisco Argonaut. 


Thompson. — No writer can come anywhere 
near foreseeing what the editors are going to 
think of his short story. Why should I not tell 
my own experience to the extent of one inci- 
dent? It is long since I have written a short 
story, and at this time but one, a single lonely 
manuscript, lies in my private drawer unsold 
and absolutely unsalable. It is about four or 
five thousand words in length, and it is, me 
judice, one of the best humorous stories I ever 
wrote. Nor am I alone in this estimate. | 
have let many friends read it; they all have 
been delighted. I have read it to considerable 
private audiences with flattering results, and my 
most familiar, exacting, unflinching fireside 
critics have unanimously decided that it is a 
rattling funny story. But every editor of high 
standing in America has graciously yet firmly 
declined it out of hand. There is nothing im- 
moral in it, nothing irreligious, controversial, 
satirical, or didactic. It’s a straightforward 
story ; but it fails with the editors. They will 
have not a thing to do with it. It seems 
charmed against their favor. Everything else 
that I have ever written and considered excel- 
lent has gone to the public very easily, and for 
every cent that I thought it was worth. This 
lonesome manuscript short story lies yellowing 
in my drawer with the finger-marks upon it of 
all the editors and assistant editors who have 
ever had a chance to decline it, and their name 
is legion. — Maurice Thompson, in the In- 
dependent. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


A Muvitary 


Bevis. By 
pp. Cloth 


Henry Clinton Parkhurst. 303 
New York: 


F. Tennyson Neely. 1899. 
The heroine of “A Military Belle” leaves 
her rich home in the highlands of the Hudson 
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to link her fortanes with those of an army 

officer who has won her love Immediately 

after her marriage she follows him to the West, 
just before the beginning of the Black Hawk 

war. Her adventures on the prairies of Illi- 

nois and in the pine woods of Wisconsin at the 

time when Chicago was a mere trading post 
make the substance of the story, in which 

Abraham Lincoln, General Scott, Andrew 

Jackson, Black Hawk, Keokuk, and other his- 

torical figures appear. 

BetTerR Wor_pv Puitosorny. A Sociological Synthesis. By 
J. Howard Moore. 275 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Chicago: The 
Ward Waugh Company. 1899. 

Mr. Moore has thought deeply on social 
problems, and his book is one that will excite 
thought and arouse discussion. He examines 
into the existing order of things, points out 
what he regards as the chief evils of modern 
civilization, and suggests a remedy in scientific 
stirpiculture, and particularly in a system of 
education that shall be altruistic rather than 
egoistic. His style is clear and logical, and his 
book, though altogether serious, is not dry 
reading. His chapters on race culture and 


individual culture deserve general attention. 
> 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ The publishers of Tue Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write. } 


FRANKLIN AS POLITICIAN AND Diptomatist. (The Many- 
sided Franklin: Conclusion. ) With portraits, fac-similes, etc. 
Paul Leicester Ford. Century (38 c. ) for October. 

Joun Morey. A study, with frontispiece portrait. ‘‘A 
Member of Parliament."’ Century (38 c. ) for October. 

Tue Letrers of Rosert Louts Stevenson. The Voyage 
of the Casco ; Honolulu ( July, 1888- June, 1889). Edited by 
Sidney Colvin. Scribner's (28 c.) for October. 

Mark I'warn. A biographical sketch, with portrait. 
E. Moffet. AlcClure’s (13 ¢. ) for October. 

Tue AvTostocRrapay oF Mrs. OLIPHANT 
Atlantic (38 c. ) for October. 

Ture Novers or Georce Merevits. 
Atlantic ( 38 c. ) for October. 

LANGUAGE AS INTERPRETER OF LiFe. 
Atlantic (38 c. ) for October. 

LITERATURE OF THE PactFic Coast. 
Forum (38 c. ) for October. 

AcpHons® Dauber. 
October. 

True Home or Giteert Waite oF SELBorne. 
Lane. Lippincott’s (28 c.) for October. 

Epwin MARKHAM’s Mission As A Poet. 
azine (13 ¢. ) for October. 


Samuel 
Harriet Waters 
PRESTON 
Paul Elmer More. 
Benj. Ide Wheeler. 

Charles H. Shinn. 
Pierre Loti. Critic (18¢.) for 

Mrs. John 


National Mag- 
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Victor HuGcoin HisLetrers. National Magazine (13 ¢.) 
for October. 

Notes on ENGLIsH STYLE IN THE VICTORIAN PerRIOD. 
Ruskin, Thackeray, Stevenson, Meredith, Hardy, and ‘‘ Mark 
Rutherford.” W. Robertson Nicoll. Bookman (23 ¢.) for 
October. 

Tue Autuor or ‘THe TAMING oF THE JUNGLE.”” With 
portrait. George Hamlin Fitch. Bookman (23 0c.) for 
October. 

‘Tue Smitn’s Lirerary Cuance. Edward W. Bok. Za- 
dies’ Home Journal (13 ¢. ) for October. 

Joun W. ALexanper. Illustrated. Armand Dayot. Har- 
per’s (28 c.) for October. 

Tue Reuicious Tracuinc or Count Totstoi. Samuel E. 
Keeble. American /llustrated Methodist Magazine (13. ) 
for September. 

SHAKESPEARR’S Reticious KnNowLepce. G. McKenzie 
Cobban. American Illustrated Methodist Magazine (13. ) 
for September. 

SILAS, K. Hockinc. Illustrated. American Illustrated 
Methodist Magazine (13 c. ) for September. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 





“Josiah Flynt” is Frank Willard, son of 
Mrs. Mary Bannister Willard, who is now re- 
siding in Berlin. He is a nephew of the late 
Frances E. Willard. 

Lafcadio Hearn has taken the name of Y. 
Koisumi, and has become a subject of the 
Japanese empire. 


Rudyard Kipling intends to revisit Australia, 
and will possibly stay for a short time in South 
Africa en route. 

Paul Lawrence Dunbar is going to Denver. 
He is ill with consumption, and hopes to be 
benefited by the Colorado climate. 

H. Rider Haggard has started for the Klon- 
dike. He is said to be largely interested in 
mining schemes. 

Gilbert Parker is in New York. He is try- 
ing to raise funds for a good hotel, to be built 
in London, which will give to working women 
comfortable quarters at less than cost. 

F. Marion Crawford is now in Sicily, and 
does not expect to return to this country for at 
least a year. 

Rev. T. L. Flood, formerly editor of the 
Chautauguan, is now engaged in a manufac- 
turing business in Meadville, Penn. 

The late Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth wrote 
more novels than Dickens, Hawthorne, Thack- 
eray, and Victor Hugo combined. 


The late Alphonse Daudet’s notebcok was 
constantly in use wherever he might be. It is 
said that once, after a rather dramatic and 
sentimental scene with his wife, he remarked : 
“ This seems, my dear, like a chapter out of a 
novel.” “It is more likely, Alphonse,” she 
replied, “to form a chapter that will slip into a 
novel.” 


Thomas Hardy writes all his stories with 
copying ink. This enables him to take press 
copies, and so obtain exact duplicates without 
the aid of clerk or typewriter. 

The biography of Mr. Gladstone is mak- 
ing steady progress in the hands of John 
Morley. 


A new biography of Charles Dickens by 
Thomas Wright is soon to be published, and 
will contain much fnatter concerning Dickens’s 
life that was unknown to Forster. 


Mr. Le Gallienne’s new book on Rudyard 
Kipling is almost ready. 


* Wildwood,” the log cabin studio of Mrs. 
Elia W. Peattie, near South Haven, Mich., was 
burned to the ground on the night of Septem- 
ber 25. More than fifty of Mrs. Peattie’s un- 
published manuscripts, including two unfin- 
ished novels and twenty lectures, were de- 
stroyed. All of Mrs. Peattie’s notes and mem- 
oranda for stories and essays were lost with 
the manuscripts and her working library. 


“ Geraldine, a Souvenir of the St. Lawrence,” 
which was anonymous for so many years, was 
written by A. A. Hopkins. 


Everybody's Magazine is a new monthly 
issued by the North American Company, of 
New York. 


The Magazine of American History is to be 
revived, with William L. Stone, who was a fre- 
quent contributor to it, as editor. 


Paul Tyner has resigned the editorship of 
the Arena to enter the lecture field this winter, 
although he has not given up his literary 
labors. He will live in New York City. 


The Saturday Evening Post ( Philadelphia ) 
has been enlarged to a twenty-four-page weekly 
magazine, with a double number every fourth 
week. 
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The price of Harper's Magazine has been 
reduced to twenty-five cents a copy, beginning 
with the September number. 


The publishers of the Mew England Sports- 
man ( Boston ), will give a Sportsman’s Show, 
covering 15,000 feet of floor space, at the Food 
Fair which will be held in the Mechanics 
Building, Boston, October 2-28 inclusive. 


In the Century for October announcement is 
made of the names of the three winners of the 
prizes offered for the best poem, essay, and 
story submitted in competition by American 
college graduates of 1898. Last year all the 
prizes were won by alumnz of Eastern women’s 
colleges; this year’s winners are Westerners, 
and only one of them is a woman. The prize 
poem, entitled “A Hill-Prayer,” is by Miss 
Marion Warner Wildman, of Norwalk, Ohio. 
The prize essay, entitled “The Poetry of 
Blake: An Opinion,” is by Henry Justin 
Smith, of Chicago. The prize story, entitled 
“Only the Master Shall Praise,” is by John M. 
Oskison, of Vinita, Indian Territory. The 
prize story-writer is by birth part Indian. A 
similar competition will occur next year. 


The Ladies’ Home Fourna! wishes to use 
some pictures of rural churches and suburban 
club houses, and offers twenty prizes, amount- 
ing to $250, for the best pictures submitted. 
The competition will be open until November 1. 

The Ledger Monthly (New York) for Sep- 
tember prints a portrait of the late Robert 
Bonner, founder of the Ledger, as a frontis- 
piece, and the funeral address on Mr. Bonner, 
delivered by his friend, Rev. Dr. John S. Mac- 
Intosh, of Philadelphia, is given on the follow- 
ing page. The late Mrs. E. D. E. N. South- 
worth, the distinguished novelist, is the subject 
of a brief obituary notice, accompanied by an 
interesting photograph and a fac-simile of her 
handwriting. 

“Herbert Spencer at Seventy-Nine,” in 
the August number of Afppletons’ Popular 
Science Monthly, is the title of an interesting 
account of this great philosopher’s work during 
the past ten years, and includes many interest- 
ing details regarding his habits and daily life. 
An engraving from Mr. Spencer's latest photo- 
graph forms the frontispiece of the number. 


In “ What Makes a Book Sell?” in the Critic 
for September, Miss E. B. Sherman mentions 
many things in answer to the question, but is 
forced to the conclusion that mere chance is 
the cause of many great successes in book 
publishing. 

The Stevenson letters in the August Scr7d- 
ner’'s have to do with the Saranac Lake 
region of the Adirondacks in winter, and de- 
scribe the outdoor life led by the novelist and 
his family when he was trying to regain his 
health. 


L’Art dela Mode (New York) is the lead- 
ing fashion publication in the United States. 


Samuel E. Moffatt, a nephew of “Mark 
Twain,” contributes to McClure’s Magazine 
for October a biographical sketch of “ Mark 
Twain,” in regard to which “Mark Twain” 
himself has written to the author: “This bio- 
graphical sketch suits me entirely—in sim- 
plicity, directness, dignity, lucidity—in all 
ways.” It is illustrated with a new portrait of 
Mr. Clemens. 


“Edgar Allen Poe’s College Days,” at the 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, are 
discussed in Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly 
for October in a richly illustrated article by 
Jennie Bard Dugdale, apropos of the unveiling 
of Zolnay’s famous bust of Poe, in commemo- 
ration of the fiftieth anniversary of the poet’s 
untimely death — October 7. 


The Home Magazine ( New York) for Octo- 
ber contains an article on “The Real David 
Harum,” being the account of a visit by Wil- 
liam Hoge to Homer, N. Y., the “ Homeville” 
of “ David Harum,” and the life long residence 
of David Hannum, the original of Mr. West- 
cott’s character. 


The literary interest of the Eclectic Magazine 
for October is well sustained by articles on 
“ Lamb and Keats,” by Frederic Harrison; on 
“Southey’s Letters,” by Leslie Stephen; on 
“ Shakespeare in France,” by Sidney Lee; and 
on “Puritanism in English Literature,” by 
Edward Dowden. There is also an article on 
Tolstoi, translated from the French of Edouard 
Rod, which has both a literary and a personal 
interest. 





